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A tale of talent that runs 


in the family 


The harp is not an easy instrument to handle; but Ruth 
Mann, though only ten, has coped with it so well that she 
has been awarded what is known as a Junior Exhibition 
to the Royal Academy oj Music. When she attends for 
the first time, next Saturday, she will be the youngest 
pupil ever 'to enter the Academy as a harpist. She will 
also become the third member of her family to study at 
the Academy, joining her twelve-year-old sister Sylvia, 
who plays the 'cello, and her violinist brother Sydney who, 
at 18, is a full-time student. A C N correspondent who 
called on them at their home in Romford, Essex, here gives 
some account of their musical progress. 



Jt may seem a little unusual for 
a small girl like Ruth Mann 
to learn to play the harp instead 
of, say, the piano or the violin. 
But it was Ruth’s own choice, 
made after she had been thrilled 
by harp-playing at a concert two 
years ago. Her father quickly 
arranged for her to have private 
lessons from Miss Edith Mason, 
who is a teacher at the Royal 
Academy of Music. And Ruth, 
only eight and unable to read a 
note of music, began to learn how 
to play the harp, going once a 
week to Miss Mason’s home in 
Kensington. 

About a year later Ruth and 
her sister Sylvia were invited to 
play at a school Music Festival. 
So Ruth made her first public 
appearance at the age of nine; and 
so impressive was her performance 
that the Headmaster of her school, ■ 


Ruth Mann, tcn-ycar-old harpist 


“Certainly no child so young has 
ever been admitted to the Academy 
as a harpist.’’ 

Ruth will now be able to attend 
the Academy every Saturday for 
the next five years. There she will 
have lessons from Miss Gwendo¬ 
line Mason, sister to Miss Edith, 
and herself one of our leading 
harpists. But Ruth’s lessons will 
not be confined solely to the harp; 
as part of her training she will 
have to learn to play another 
Instrument, to sing in the choir, to 
play in an orchestra, and to study 
music theory. A morning’s session 
therefore consists of five different 
lessons, and she will continue 
such studies until she is 15, when 
she will have to decide about her 
future. If Ruth chooses to make 
music her career, she will become 
a full-time student. 

Sylvia is particularly happy 
about it all. “I can’t 
get rid of her,” she 
said to me jokingly. 
“A few weeks ago 
she began attending 
my school, Pettits 
Secondary Modern. 
Now I’ll have to put 
up with her on Satur¬ 
day mornings, too. 
Seriously, though. I’m 
very glad Ruth has 
succeeded. She has 
worked very hard.” 

Sylvia Mann herself 
was only ten when 
she began at the 
Acadenay two years 
ago, as a ’cellist. “It 
all began when a 
neighbour gave Daddy 
a ’cello for me to 
play with some years 
ago. I liked it so 


Crowlands Primary, arranged for much that I had lessons and then 
an audition before the Essex reached the Academy. But I doubt 
Education music committee. As a whether I’ll ever be as successful 


result she was invited to the Royal 
Academy of Music, and a few, 
long weeks later Ruth and thei remark: 
family learned with delight that 
she had been accepted. 

Her teacher, too, was delighted, 
but not surprised. “For one so 
young to play the harp as she does 
is remarkable,” said Miss Mason, 


as Sydney. He’s great!” 

Her brother grinned at this 
Flattery will get you 
nowhere. Well, I suppo.se I’ve 
been rather lucky. I began play¬ 
ing the violin in 1949 and—well, 
I’ve just gone on playing.” But 
it was not quite so simple!as that. 

A year after he had begun the 




How to hatch an emu 


A housewife from Warialda, 
500 miles north-west of Sydney, 
has hatched an emu in a boot- 
box in her kitchen. 

Her husband had found a 
clutch of six emu eggs, deserted 
by the hen, and brought them 
home. From one of the six, 
sounds of chirping and jrecking 
could be heard, so it was well 
wrapped up and put in a boot- 
box next to the kitchen stove, 
which was kept burning day and 
night. When .she thought the time 


was right the housewife, Mrs. 
Harmer, helped to crack the egg 
gently with a kitchen steel. 

Then, after, a week in these 
warm surroundings, the ernu poked 
its head out and chirped. Four 
hours later Mrs. Harmer and her 
son began peeling away more shell 
until finally the emu decided^ to 
come out. 

It was the size of a three-month- 
old chicken. 

The family intend keeping the 
big bird as a pet. 


violin Sydney Mann was awarded 
an Exhibition, and two years later, 
when only 12, he played a solo 
with the London Senior and Junior 
Orchestra under Ernest Read. 

In 1955 Sydney won the music 
scholarship which entitled him to 
three years’ tuition as a full-time 
student at the Academy. 

His first big moment came in 
the following year, when he played 
the Mendelssohn concerto with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 

This year he has been travelling 
a great deal. He was a member of 
the British Students’ Orchestra 
which played at the Brussels Fair 
iri July; a few weeks later he w'as 
back home, to play at the Proms 
—one of the four students who 
played Vivaldi’s Four-Violin Con¬ 
certo. Then at the beginning of 
this month, he spent nine days on 
a concert tour in West Berlin with 
the Essex Youth Orchestra. 

“Yes, 1 suppose it is rather a 
lot to have crammed into half my 
Jifetime,” admitted Sydney. “But 
it has all been well worth-while.” 


SKELETON IN 
THE RUINS 

A skeleton clutching a bucket 
made of gold was among the 
discoveries made recently by 
American archaeologists excavat¬ 
ing the site of the ancient fortified 
city of Hasanlu, in north-west 
Persia. 

It was a relic of a long-forgotten 
tragedy, for radio carbon tests of 
material found there showed that 
the city was destroyed by fire 
about 813 B.c. 

In what may have been the 
royal palace, there were several 
skeletons of people who had evi¬ 
dently been killed by the collaps¬ 
ing building. The one clutching 
the gold vessel was doubtless a 
warrior who perished in the very 
act of trying to save the precious 
object. 

Bronze vessels, mace-heads, 
shoulder-armour, polished pottery, 
and beads arc. among the other 
objects unearthed. 
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Nurse with 
a load of 
mischief 

At a kindergarten in* 
Heidelberg, Germany, 
they have solved the 
problem of getting babies 
to the local park by 
building a n o m n i b ii s 
pram. 


SriTAM GIVES 


AWAY A COIONY 


On the coast of Pakistan is a 
small port, Gwadur, which has 
jiist been transferred from one 
country to another. For more 
than 250 years the .Arabian State 
of Muscat and Oman' has owned 
Gwadur, together with about 300 
square miles of land surrounding 
it. Now, as a gesture of goodwill, 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman 
has given it all to Pakistan. 

Gwadur came into the posses¬ 
sion of Oman in 1793, when the 
Sultan’s son fled there from his 
enemies. He used the little port 
as a base from which to regain 
his father’s dominions, and so 
successful was he that Oman jic- 
came for a time the most powerful 
State in Arabia, with possessions 
as far away as Zanzibar. But the 
Oman empire did not last long, 
and now its last remaining eolony 
has been given to Pakistan. 


Captain Cook 
lands again 

A fragment of New Zealand 
history was re-enaeted the other 
day at Anaiira Bay, north of Gis¬ 
borne. The occasion was the 
unveiling of a plaque to com¬ 
memorate Caplain Cook’s visit to 
the bay in October 1769, 

During the ceremony three boys 
representing Captain Cook and 
members of his crew landed from 
a longboat and were welcomed 
by “a Maori chief and his 
people.” Maori children gaily 
created the appropriate atmo¬ 
sphere with games and songs of 
welcome. 


Statue of a martyr 


Tlie new church of St. Alban, 
at Southampton, is to have a 
statue of its patron saint, said to 
have been a converted Roman 
soldier, who died for his faith. 
It is the work of Kathleen 
Parbury, a London sculptor. 
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By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

The two main political parties—Conservative and Labour 
—are preparing for a possible General Election next year. 
The present Parliament, elected in May 1955, can legally 
rim on until the spring of 1960, but plans have to be laid 
well in advance. At the annual party conferences in the 
first fortnight of October we shall find Socialists and 
Tories alike concentrating on all the major issues likely to 
arise at the next election. 


'^His year’s conferences will be 
a kind of election rehearsal, 
for the broad lines of policy have 
already been laid down in recent 
documents. The party leaders will 
look to the conferences for clues 
to the way their rank-and-fdc are 
thinking about these polieies. 

Changes in detail are still pos¬ 
sible in the time left before an 
election. Politics has been called 
the art of the possible, which 
means that you cannot usually 
make changes, even for the better, 
until the country, as a whole, is 
ready for them. Leaders know 
that if conference delegates will 
not accept a policy, then the 
voters, eventually, arc also likely 
to reject it, 

LIBKKAL CHALLENGE 

Facing both parties, too, is the 
challenge of a Liberal Party 
heartened by successes in by- 
elections over the past year. The 
Liberals propose to run election 
candidates in not fewer than 200 
seats where the present majorities 
are narrow enough to give Liberals 
reasonable hopes of success at the 
polls. 

Basically, the challenge of these 
two conferences and of the next 
election is to youth. Several 
million young people will have the 
right to vote for the first time 
at the next election, having passed 
the qualifying age of 21, 

YOUNG SPOKESMEN 

The younger delegates and 
representatives at the coming con¬ 
ferences will be their spokesmen. 
We now have a total electorate of 
some 30 million, and the younger 
voters among them will influence 
the course of British politics in 
the next five years. 

So, this year, we shall expect the 
party statesmen to listen more 
thoughtfully than ever to the 


voices of the younger delegates. 
Without the enthusiasm of youth, 
however misguided it may some¬ 
times appear, great parties cannot 
survive. 

Before young people reach what 
arc called “the years of dis¬ 
cretion,” the party conference 'is 
the main platform from which 
they can assert their ideas. They 
regard it as a great honour to be 
chosen to represent a local party 
or group at an annual rally of 
this kind. 

MANY PROBLEMS 

This year there will be more 
than ever for our budding 
politicians to talk about. The 
ever-present problem of world 
peace has been floodlit by events 
in the Far East and Middle East, 
uncertainties about the future of 
Cyprus, the Iceland fisheries dis¬ 
pute, the offers of the great 
Powers to stop testing hydrogen 
bombs, and the genuine concern 
of the British people about the 
growing tension between East and 
West. 

At homo the Conservative 
Government has taken a big step 
Toward by relaxing its grip on 
the flow of money both for invest¬ 
ing and for spending—the credit 
squeeze, as it is called. • 

INFLUENCING POLICY 

With this is tied up the ques¬ 
tion of wage claims and the whole 
future health of our economy. 
The cost of living is still high, but 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserve—the profits from overseas 
trade—has reached its highest 
point for a long time. 

What the party conferences say 
about these trends will influence 
policies over the next year. And 
what youth demands in the next 
fortnight may become law after 
the next election. 


(^id dancing to 
new music 

The famous Llorn Dance at 
Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire, in 
which the dancers cover about 20 
miles round the parish boundary, 
made a slight break with tradition 
this year. For the ten dancers per¬ 
formed to some popular modern 
music as well as the traditional 
horn dance tune. 

Thought to have originally been 
part of some ancient religious 
ceremony, the annual Horn Dance 
is now enjoyed as a September 
festivity. It is known to have 
been aiready a very old institution 
in the 14th century by which time 
it seems to have marked out the 
limits of certain rights the towns¬ 
men enjoyed in the neighbour¬ 
ing Needwood Forest. 

The party, 12 in all, consisted 
of two musicians, six dancers in 
strange costume and carrying deer 
antlers mounted on short wooden 
handles, and four characters 
representing Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian, Hobby Horse, and Jester. 

The dance was led this year by 
Mr. James Fowler, aged 71, who 
has taken part regularly since he 
was ten. 


FOR A FRIEIVD 
OVERSEAS 

An ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for £1 (is. Od, For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address overseas 
(except Canada, £1 3s. 6d.). 

Tf desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 

Oleasb send your remittance, 
^ together with full name 
and address (in block capitals) 
of the friend to whom the C N 
is to be sent, to Subscription 
Department, Children's News¬ 
paper, The Fleetwuy House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E,C.4, 
and we will do the rest. 


YOUNG THOUGHTFULS 

Nine-year-old John Fisher went 
to the Clccthorpes Old Age Pen¬ 
sioners’ Recreation Club the other 
day. And with him went a box 
containing £6 10s., the proceeds of 
a jumble sale organised by John 
and his friends in aid of a club¬ 
house for the pensioners. 



OUR HOMELAND 


A lovely corner of Worcestershire. Little Malvern Chureh 
and Little Malvern Court, once part of a priory 
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News from 

Luton Borough Library is to 
have a “forgive and forget 
week ” in the hope of recovering 
thousands of missing books. The 
guilty borrowers will be able to 
slip books into a “conscience 
box.” 

Mr. Herbert Rowley has been 
a bell-ringer for 70 years at 
Horbury Parish Church, near 
Wakefield. 

Princess Margaret is to visit 
Brussels next week and will see 
the International Exhibition. 



The Central African Jamboree 
at Ruwa Park, Rhodesia, 'will be 
opened next May by Lord 
Rowallan, Chief Scout of the 
Commonwealth. About 1500 boys 
of dilTercnt races arc expected to 
attend, including a small con¬ 
tingent from Britain. 

Thirteen-year-old David Gray 
of Edinburgh has been awarded 
the Scout Silver Cross for rescuing 
another boy who fell down a cliff 
into the River Almond at 
Cramond last June. 



Proud as a 
peacock 

Percy the peacock at 
Whipsnadc Zoo, finds 
the Imb cap cover of 
someone’s car makes a 
good mirror. If only 
all visitors kept ihcir 
chromium as bright as 
this Percy could take 
a peep at himself far 
• more often. 


The South African Government 
is to consider the adoption of 
decimal coinage, recommended by 
a Special Commission. 

A bronze statue of Christopher 
Columbus has been set up at 
Seville in Jamaica, the West Indian 
island which he discovered in 
1494. 

Steam engine with 
a differenee 

Fl'i'iiELRCD iiiF, Unready will be 
the star attraction at the 
annual Model Railway and Model 
Exhibition run by the 27th (Bris- 
lington) Scout Group. 

Said to be beyond description, 
Ethelred is a locomotive made by 
this Troop from “two single bed- 
frames, a large refrigerator case, 
lengths of tubing, and countless 
pieces of scrap metal.” 

The exhibition is being held in 
Grove Hall, Bath Road, Bristol— 
on September 25 and 26 at 7 p.m., 
and on September 27 (the prize¬ 
giving day) at 2.30 p.m. 


The World Assembly of Youth 
has elected David Wirmark, a 
Swede, as its new General Secre¬ 
tary. Under his leadership will bo 
some 75 million young people 
belonging to the chief youth 
organisations in 55 countries 
throughout the world. 

The sands of Forvie, in Aber¬ 
deenshire, where a large colony of 
eider duck has its breeding ground, 
are to be made a nature reserve 
on October 31. 

Firemen rescued a sheep which 
had been stranded for three days 
on a narrow clifl ledge, nearly 300 
feet .above the sea, at Bolt Head 
in South Devon. 

EARLY BIRDS 

Requiring earthworms for an ex¬ 
periment, the Australian‘National 
University advertised for thern at 
20s. a pound. They got far more 
than they wanted. Crowds of 
eager children arrived with tins 
containing more than a hundred¬ 
weight. 


Out and About 


J>EOPLF,' who have been able to 
hear and watch the martins 
which nested under the caves of 
the house cannot help noticing 
their ab.scncc. 

Ever since the spring we have 
been aware of their lively comings 
and goings to and from the nest, 
with endless flights to catch insects 
well above gardens and homes;, 
then the hungry little voices of 
the young in the nest, which got 
louder and stronger, until at last 
the young ones learnt to fly like 
their parents. 

Sometimes the last family of 
martins is reared only just in time 


to take part in the general 
migration. 

• I missed the moment when they 
left the houses: one morning wc 
found they had all disappeared. 
But the next day, a few miles 
away, I waved to a host of house- 
martins high up. It looked as if 
several flocks were overlapping, 
perhaps merging, for all we know, 
coming to agreement about start¬ 
ing their long trek. 

It is much easier to notice when 
the swallows go. They seem to 
say goodbye several times, moving 
to the southern shores of Britain 
by stages. C. D. D. 
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n^Piciure-Mews 

and Time Map I 






The clocks above show tirhe all over 
the world. Sunlight moves westward 
round the Earth, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. This rhearis that every 15 
degrees east of Greenwich the clock is 
one hour ahead, and every 15 degrees 
west is one hour behind. 




■ARCTIC OCEANM 


SiiS 


Lake 



SEVERAL DAMS are 
: to . be built on the ; 

; Congo River between '’^•<1) : 
! Matadi and Leopold- I 

: ville, capital of the 
i Belgian Congo. Workpjn^^ 
.on the first dam willi^^ 
f start next year, but 
i electrical power will 
: not be available fori^ 
another five years. 


I 



RICE-PLANTING from the air is being 
arried out on many State farms in the far 
east of the Soviet Union. Dropping seeds 
from aircraft into paddy fields already under 
water saves the slow process of draining 
the fields to plant the seeds, and then 
flooding them again. 

-sy- 


A RICH VEIN of:; 
uranium ore has been j 
found in Ohio. From ; 
5 to 20 mites wide, it ;; 
runs along Lake Erie ji 
from Conneaut (near I 
the Pennsylvania bor- j 
der) to Sandusky and I 
then southward across | 
the State to the Ohio ij 
River. i; 


sylvania.:; 


,_«-.^.Wpsl Indies 



British Gulanas 



j MORE THAN 30,000 
I acres -of marshland In 

i British Guiana are being 
: reclaimed for cultiva- 

tion. Some 375 miles 
;! of drainage and irriga- 
ition channels will have; 

ii to bo made, together 
i: with sluices, roads, and 
;i bridges. The work will 
ii take four 'years. 


South 

ntattSn 



j«2r- 






U. S. S. Rd 



THE GREAT WALL 
of China will be crossed 
by a railway now 
being built between 
Kalgan (capital of 
Chahar Province) and 
Tsining (Suiyan Pro- 
Vince), starting-point 
of the railway to Ulan 
' yi/jBator, capital of Mongo- 
^'DHiNA ^he new railway, 

miles long, should 
completed next year. 


Tsii 






East Pakistan 

^jjSylhet 


"'Africa 


ivLeopoldvilIc 
^Congo Rivei' 


iBelgian Congo 

■ / 








OTTERS arc a serious menace to fish farrnss 
in Northern Rhodesia To prevent thelr^j 
raids, wire-netting fences six feet high are>^ 
being erected round the ponds In whIchS 



CLOSE STUDY of the 
natural-gas field found , 
some two years ago in I 
Sylhet, East Pakistan, ji; 
has shown that it con- iji 
tains about 280,000 ii; 
million cubic feet of 
-30* to 40 years' 
supply for mosi ofi;: 
the industries in thejii 
north of the country. 


.2E,iat,l..AND 


; A STEEL INDUSTRY will be set up 
i Tasmania if the promise of rich iron ore 
i deposits IS realised. Surveys near^ the 
: Savage River, on the west coast, indicate a 
; magnetic field a mile tong, up to 500 feet 
wide, and several hu n dred' feet ^seg. 


NOVEL CLOCKS 
ON VIEW ' 

Several unusual clocks will be 
on view next week at the Inter¬ 
national Watch and Jewellery 
Trade Pair in London’s Royal 
Albert Hall. 

One novel item will bo a clock 
to teach young children how to 
tell the time. Controlled by a 
magnetic device, it is in the shape 
of a floating duck. 

Presentation clocks of striking 
designs will also be on view. For 
the teaching profession, for in¬ 
stance, a blackboard and easel 
clock; for the mariner, a clock like 
a ship's wheel; for the angler, a 
fishing reel complete with' line. 
Another novelty on view will be 
the cuff-link watch. 

All these unusual timepieces, 
together with a breathtaking array 
of jewellery, will be on view to 
the public ftoin September 30 to 
October 2. 


Amazing giant 

People visiting the “Atoms for 
Peace ” trade fair in Geneva are 
shown a giant robot on the 
Amci'ican stand. ! 

This weird figure is, eight feet 
six inches tall, has stereo-television 
eyes, electrically-controlled hands, 
and weighs over a ton. It is 
described as “a slave of the 
future.” 

The name certainly applies, for 
the robot can repair equipment 
which is highly radio-active and 
deadly to human beings, 


Coriiisli cliifs for 
the nation 

A grand stretch of Cornish coast 
has just been given into the keep¬ 
ing of the National Trust. Com¬ 
prising two miles of cliffs and 
foreshore south of Crackington 
Haven, between Dude and Bos- 
castle, it has been given by Wing 
Commander A. G. Parnall in 
memory of his brother and other 
members of aircrews who gave 
their lives in the Battle of Britain. 

This rugged coast was a ship.s’ 
graveyard in the days of sail, and 
it is still lonely and remote. One 
of its outstanding features is High 
Cliff (731 feet), the highest in 
Cornwall. Described by Thomas 
Hardy in his novel, A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, as “the cliff without a 
name,” it was the scene of the 
rescue of Henry Knight by Elfride 
Swancourt. 


POLAND’S ANCIENT 
POSTAL SERVICE 

A coach which carried mail in 
Poland over a hundred years ago 
will set out on the roads again 
next month. It will make the 
journey from Cracow to 'Venice to 
commemorate the first Polish 
postal service, established in 1558 
between these two cities by King 
Zygmunt August of Poland. 

The coach will be lent by the 
Wroclaw Muk'um of Postage and 
Telecommunications, which also 
has other interesting material con¬ 
cerning Poland’s postal history. 


CHANCE FOR YOUNG WRITERS AND ARTISTS 


The international children’s 
drawing and writing competition 
run by Shankar’s Weekly of New 
Delhi is in full swing again. It 
is open to boys and girls up to 
the age of 16 in all countries, but 
all drawings and articles must be 
original, unaided work; and they 
must be sent in time to reach New 
Delhi by November 30. The full 
address to which they must be 
posted is: Shankar’s International 
Children’s Competition, Odeon 
Building, P.O, Box 218, New 
Delhi, India. The name, address, 
and exact age of the sender must 
be attached. 

Last year there were more than 


50,000 entries from 63 countries, 
Over 300 prizes are awarded, and 
for the top prize-winners there is 
the President of India’s Gold 
Medal for the best drawing, the 
Vice-President’s Gold Medal for 
the best article, and 24 prizes given 
by the Indian Prime Minister for 
the best entry in each age group. 
In past years many young British 
competitors have been among the 
gold-medallists and chief prize¬ 
winners. 

Leaflets giving further informa¬ 
tion about this world-wide contest 
can be obtained from Mr. T. S. 
Kanwar, Information Service of 
India, India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


Practice 

jump 

Two students at the 
Bristol School of 
Dancing make a striking 
picture against tlie back? 
ground of the Clifton 
Gorge and the famous 
Suspension Bridge. 
Young Robert Fisher, 
seen leaping over 
Jacqueline ShelwcR, has 
come all the way from 
Australia to seek his 
fortune in ballet. 



Birthplace of a 
famous plane 

Early in the Second World 
War a small hangar in the grounds 
of Salisbury Hall, a historic man¬ 
sion near St. Albans, Hertford¬ 
shire, was taken over by the de 
Havilland aircraft company. 

The prototype of the Mosquito 
fighter-bomber was built in the 
small hangar and in May 1941 was 
flown on its maiden flight by 
Geoffrey de Havilland. , 

Now it is proposed that the 
prototype should be returned to 
Salisbury Hall as a memorial. 


Wrist-watches for 
C N readers 

Congratulations to these winners 
of C N Competition No. 7, each 
of whom has been awarded a 
“Timex” wrist-watch: Toni Gas- 
coine, London, S.W.19; Gillian 
Hicmer, London, S.E.5; Angela 
Meredith, Bath; Gwenda Webster, 
Reading; Helen Weston, Rugeley. 

Five-shilling Postal Orders for 
the next-best efforts go to. Oliver 
Anderson, Portaferry; Jennifer 
Barker, Doncaster; Ruth Coleman, 
Leicester; Alison Hodge, London, 
S.E.12; Sarah Johnson, Dunmow; 
June Mitchell, Kemnay; Susan 
Ross, Leicester; Irene Sansom,- 
■Wirral; Heather Sludholme, Edin¬ 
burgh; and Bronwen Templeman, 
Bradford. . . 

Solution: A—Beech—leaf 2; 
B—Holly—leaf 6; C—Ash—leaf 
3; D—Sweet Chestnut—leaf 1; 
E—Oak—leaf 4: F—Elm—leaf 5. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


wmim A CAi Mum tiaci 


IJow boys and girls can build 
their own motor race track,, 
with model people, marquees, re¬ 
freshment tents, and scenery, is to 
bo one of the highlights of- Focus, 
which starts up in B B C Children’s 
T V next Monday. 

Plans for Focus, a re-shaped 
Studio E show, were described to 
me by producer Leonard Chase. 

The aim is to appeal specially 
to boys and girls who have 
reached secondary school age. 
“They will be working pretty 
hard at school,” said Leonard 
Chase, “So we want to give them 
items that will help them to relax 
but still keep their brains active.” 

What is happening in the world 
today will be dealt with each 
week by Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, who made a great 
name for himself in sound radio. 

There is to be a philatelic 
section in which two exports will 
start a Focus Stamp Album which 


we can see grow between now and 
Christmas. Commentators from 
the different countries will be 
called in to talk about individual 
stamps. 

Scientist Arthur Garratt is to 
deal with robot brains, or what 
the technicians 'prefer to call 
electronic computers. 

As a complete change. Focus 
will introduce TV’s first “Spasm 
Band ”—a counterpart of one of 
the original Dixieland jazz groups. 
It is called the Barnstormers’ 
Spasm Band and will be used to 
illustrate talks by jazz expert Ted 
Taylor on the story of Dixieland 
music. 

But the biggest novelty will un¬ 
doubtedly be the motor race track. 
It is being introduced by Rex 
Hayes, one of Britain’s leading 
model makers. 

Little lead racing cars running 
on separate tracks are driven by 
gravity. At the end of each track 


is a controllable ramp. The car 
runs- up it, the ramp is rapidly 
reversed by a switching arrange¬ 
ment, and the car set olT again on 
its course in the reverse direction. 
Each car has its driver and co¬ 
driver working the ramps at oppo¬ 
site ends. 

Rex ^ayes believes this will 
prove to be one of the most ex¬ 
citing race games next Christmas, 
with the whole family taking part. 

Race Track will take up six 
weekly sessions of Focus, and it is 
expected that viewers following 
the instructions will be able to 
complete the track and models 
some time in December. 

Another novelty will be Zodiac 
Quiz. Announcer Vera McKech- 
nie will close each session of 
Focus with a general knowledge 
question, the answer to which must 
be saved up until four or five have 
been collected for the beginning 
of the next month. 


Sailors to try Snakes and Ladders 


Snakes and Ladders, the new 
panel game on Southern T V, 
will ■ give quiz-master Kenneth 
Horne a chance to help 50 sailors 
of H.M.S. Diligence to get over 
a big disappointment. The men 
were the victims of a telephone 
hoa'x on August 30, the night 
when Southern TV opened. 

A caller giving the name of a 
T V producer invited them to the 


hotel where a back-stage party was 
being held. No one in Southern 
T V had heard about the invita¬ 
tion and there was no room for 
such a big party of sailors. 

But on October 13 all 50 will 
be invited to be the studio audi¬ 
ence for Snakes and Ladders. It 
is hoped that some of the men 
will bo lucky enough to win cash 
prizes. • 


UP IN THE CONTROL TOWER 



Jmagine yourself doing the job of 
a railway signalman, or peer¬ 
ing through a periscope as a 
isubmarine commander. BBC 
Television is going to make this 
easy for everyone in You Take 
Over, a new documentary scries 
starting up in mid-October. 

The idea is to let viewers see 
life through the eyes of different 
people carrying heavy responsi¬ 
bilities. Two new TV writers, 
John Whitney and Geoffrey 
Belman, will share the various 
jobs themselves before preparing 
their scripts. 

Other jobs that will be dealt 
with will include that of a nows 
editor and an airport controller^ 

It is a coincidence that airport 


controlling comes into the series. 
Young viewers will be a jump 
ahead on this because of Airport 
.Story in B B C Children’s T V next 
Tuesday. Douglas Fleming is 
rounding off his successful scries 
with the long-awaited visit to the 
actual control tower at London 
Airport. Television cameras will 
be bringing “ live ’’ pictures from 
the nerve centre of the whole air¬ 
port. Viewers will get a first¬ 
hand glimpse of how aircraft arc 
directed in and out of the 
southern air traflic zone, the con¬ 
trollers watching the planes on 
radar' screens, which show them 
as far away as 150 miles. 

Raymond Baxter, as usual, will 
be the commentator. 


Tlic Bones go 
on for ever 

'J'wo boy detectives who never 
get a day older, though they 
have been on the run for more 
than 15 years, are Norman and 
Henry Bones. They start a new 
scries in BBC Children’s Hour 
on Saturday. Once again they will 
be getting involved with robbers 
and other malefactors, helped in 
the good work by their friend 
Inspector Martin (Preston Lock- 
wood). Charles Hawtrey is, of 
course, Norman, with Patricia 
Hayes, as usual, as Henry. 

All the Latest 

GIANT scoreboard is to be set 
up in Lime Grove studios for 
a new-stylc Saturday afternoon 
scries-on BBC Television, copy¬ 
ing the Out and About idea in the 
Light Progrtimmc. 

Starting in mid-October, viewers 
will have a three-hour programme 
of sport and other outdoor events, 
which will involve cameras rang¬ 
ing all over the country. They 
will be linked to a central control 
studio in London. From time to 
time the picture will be switched 
to the scoreboard carrying the 
latest scores and results, fed to it 
by a battery of tcleprint machines. 

Willoughby Gray, 

■\Y^iLLOUGiiny Gray, who presents 
Southern Television’s weekly 
children’s programme. Southern 
Heritage, is a man of many parts. 
Author, actor, historian, he is also 
an enthusiastic collector of model 
soldiers. 

Making models is his way of 
relaxing, and our picture shows 
him with director Lome Freed 
examining one of the models he 
has recently completed—a perfect 
replica of a stage coach with 
eleven figures and four horses. 

It lakes him two days’ hard 
work to actually make a figure, 
but a great tleal longer to com¬ 
plete his research; “ In fact,” he 
says, “research is half the werk.” 


Second appearance 
for Professor Jintmy 



The Professor (Jinuny Eilvvardsl anil the harassed 
Pettigrew (Arlhiir Howard) 


People with home lessons to get 
on with find it particularly 
embarrassing to have Professor 
Jimmy Edwards swishing that cane 
of his in Whack-0 on B B C Tele¬ 
vision, bang in the middle of the 
evening. Because of this, the 
BBC have decided to repeat each 
Whack-O show on the following 
Sunday at three o’clock. 

This means that if we missed 
the first of the new exploits at 
Chisclbury, that elegant scat of 
learning for the sons of gentle¬ 
folk, due to start' this Tuesday, 


we can have it after dinner next 
Sunday and so on. 

This time, by the way, Taplow 
of the Fourth has been called 
away. John Hall, who played 
this master mischief-maker, has a 
part in a West End play, so the 
villainy is being taken over by 
Taplow’s faithful lieutenant, the 
bespectacled Lumley, played by 
14-ycar-old John Stirling, whom 
wo saw in Pepe Moreno. 

Arthur Howard again plays the 
Professor’s unlucky assistant 
master, Pettigrew. 


Focus on the Sun 

Priday will be Sun Day, for the 
Seeing Stars programme in 
BBC Children’s TV will spend 
the whole of its lime exploring the 
mysteries of the sun. 

A telescope connected to a 
special filter lens on a television 
camera will be rigged up on the 
Lime Grove roof. Roger Floyd 
of the Junior Astronomical Society 
will be hoping the sky is clear so 
that he can show viewers spots on 
the .sun. In the studio Patrick 
Moore will explain what sunspots 
arc and also answer that tricky 
question. What keeps the sun 
shining? 


Dickens novel as 
opera 

’^liY did BBC Children’s TV 
recently cancel its plans to 
repeat the eight-part serial A Talc 
of Two Cities? The reason is 
that the famous Dickens novel is 
being presented in BBC Tele¬ 
vision on October 2 in Arthur 
Benjamin’s opera version. It was 
thought the serial and opera would 
clash. 

The opera will probably bo the 
most ambitious production ever 
staged by B B C 'Television. Pro- 
• duced by Rudolf Cartier, it will 
last two hours. 



man ol many pails 
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SOME NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


M4D MIDSHIPMAN 

Quinn of the Fury, by Showell 
Styles (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6cl,) 

son’s navy sailed and fought 
under an iron discipline, but 
this did not prevent Midshipman 
Quinn from enjoying life in his 
rather crazy way. 

Ordered to take charge of a 
captured brig loaded with evil- 
smelling skins on their-way to the 
tanners, he not only did his duty 
but also captured a French sloop, 
rescued some royalist prisoners, 
and in general managed to have 
a scries of adventures which, only 
a quaint, coobas-a-cucumbcr 
character would have attempted. 

The author knows just how to 
describe life on an old-time 
wooden man-of-war—^what a cabin 
of those days looked like, the 
shadows of sail and rope on the 
decks, how one reached the head, 
of the mainmast (130 feet above 
the deeks), and the orders for sail¬ 
ing and fighting. In addition, he 
spins a rattling good yarn. 

MAN’S BEST FRIEND 

Wolf of Dadenoch, by Joseph E, 
Chipperfiehl (Hutchinson, 12s, 6d.) 

Mt. Citii'P.HRFiELD has chosen the 
Scottish Highlands as the 
setting for this gripping tale, and 
a sheepdog for his “hero.” In the 
lonely Grampians no shepherd 
could work without his faithful, 
intelligent, and tireless companion; 
they are partners with a complete 
love and understanding. So When 
Wolf the Alsatian is accused of 
being a sheep-killer, old John 
Mackenzie is prepared to fight the 
whole of Scotland if necessary to 
■ protect him. Hut it is left to 
young Robbie Craig to prove the 
dog’s Innocence and thus save his 
life. 

This fine story will appeal to 
everyone .who loves a dog. 

KIDNAPPED IN INDIA 

Little Wild Girl, by Stuart Camp¬ 
bell fiVar/ie, 9s. 6(1.), 

John Orme, a former police 
officer in India, makes a return 
visit with his daughter Gillian. 
But when they land at Bombay an 
old enemy catches sight of them. 
It is Mirgadu, leader of a robber 
band that had been broken up by 
Mr. Orme; and Mirgadu can think 
of no better revenge than to kid¬ 
nap the Englishman’s daughter. 
His plot leads Gillian and her two 
Indian girl friends jnto thrilling 
adventures. 


YOUNG DETECTIVES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Candy Finds the Clue, by Maud 
D. Reed (Epworth, Ss. 6d.) ; 

CAR trip among the wild 
animals in . South Africa’s 
Kruger National Park is excite¬ 
ment enough for most people. But 
Michael, Jill, and Candy find an 
extra-special thrill on their trip. 
They think they have found a clue 
to the mysterious appearance of 
cleverly-forged currency notes at 
the villages and rest-houses along 
the route. 

Candy, the youngest of the 
family, is a born detective, and in 
the end she and her brother and 
sister are able to manage things 
so that the real culprit is caught 
in the act by the police. 

The scenes on safari arc vividly 
described. 

exu'ed on the broads 

The Treasure of Ur, by Marianne 
Macdonald (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 

J-Javing looked forward to a sail¬ 
ing holiday on the Norfolk 
Broads, the Pearce children find 
it disappointing to have to stay 
by themselves in a moored yacht— 
and all because of a robbery at 
the British Museum. However, 
life aboard the stationary Corsair 
soon produces thrills galore for 
the Four Exiles, as they call them¬ 
selves. 

A mysterious letter concerning 
the stolen treasure, the inexplic¬ 
able hostility of local residents, a 
wrecked seaplane, and certain odd 
happenings make this a breathless 
tale of mingled fun and excite¬ 
ment, 

STRANGE BARGAIN 

Tame the Wild Stallion, by J. R, 
Williams (The World's Work, 
12s. 6d.) 

J’fii.s is a story of revenge in 
those days, over 100 years ago, 
when there was bitter hatred be¬ 
tween Texas and Mexico. The 
hero is a young Texan, Joe 
Mitchell, who is captured by a 
Mexican landowner and is olTcicd 
his freedom if he will agree to 
live on the ranch for one year. 
He must live there as a Mexican, 
speaking only Spanish and doing 
menial tasks. 

It is the Mexican rancher’s way 
of revenging himself for the loss 
of his son in battle; but Joe 
proves that revenge is not “ sweet,” 
and that the human spirit cannot 
be broken by bondage. 


SPANIARDS ON THE AMAZON 

River of No Return, by Ronald 
Syme (Ilodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.) 

"Y^fnEN Spain set out to conquer 
the New World .she sent many 
a shipload of soldier adventurers 
across the perilous seas to South 
America. A glimpse of the strug¬ 
gles of these Spanish conquerors 
is given in Ronald Syme’s latest 
true-life story. Jt tells of a real 
soldier of fortune, Francisco de 
Orellana, serving under the great 
captain, Pizarro. 

While searching for the legend¬ 
ary king, El Dorado (the Golden 
One), and the forests of cinnamon, 
disease and hunger so weakened 
the Spanish that Orellana was 
sent down the Amazon to collect 
supplies. 

Hostile tribesmen, including a 
strange race of women warriors, 
repeatedly attacked them, and as 
they were carried farther and 
farther down stream they found at 
last that the mighty Amazon had 
driven them hundreds of . miles to 
the Atlantic—and safety. 

MAGIC OINTMENT 

Specs Fortissimo, by Janet McNeill 
(Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

JJ'eeling rather like martyrs going 
to the stake, Specs McCann 
and his friend are on their way to 
visit their school matron’s Auntie 
Posy when a stranger on the train 
hands over a tin of ointment. 
Specs rubs a little on his hands— 
and then strange things happen. 
It gives him tremendous strength; 
and, even more wonderful, has the 
power to give temporary life to 
such things as a tailor’s dummy 
and stone rabbits. So far, so 
good. But then Specs accidentally 
gives life to a stone lion—and the 
fun becomes even more fast and 
furious. 

LAUGHTER IN CLASS 

In and Out of School. Stories 
chosen by Anthony Ruckeridge 
(Faber and Faber, I5s.) 

JTor this collection of amusing 
school stories the creator of 
Jennings has chosen gems from 
P. G. Wodehouse, C. Day Lewis, 
Ian Hay, and several other dis¬ 
tinguished writers. It is pleasing 
to find Billy Buntcr here, still going 
strong with his Whoooops and 
Yaroooops! Mr. Buekeridge also 
includes two of his own mirthful 
stories in this delightful anthology. 


OTHER IIKIHLY RECONNEM ROOKS 


PENGUIN plays; Gallows 
Glorious, by Ronald Gow; Lady 
Precious Stream, by S. I. Hsiung; 
and Richard of Bordeaux, by 
Gordon Daviot. Three plays particu¬ 
larly suitable for young actors 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 

ANTIQUES AND DECORA¬ 
TING, by Nans! Pugh. A Mary 
Dunn Career Novel (Chatto and 
Wind us, 8s, 6d.) . 

ROBIN HOOD ANNUAL—a 
book of stories about the merry out¬ 
law of , Sherwood (Amalgamated 
Press, 7s, 6d.) 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
RUSSIA, by Wright W. Miller 
(Phoenix, 10s. 6d,) 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SCOT¬ 
LAND YARD. The story of the 
world’s most famous police force ■ 
(Burke, 9s. 6d.) 


CIVIL WAR AND COMMON¬ 
WEALTH, by R. R. Sellman: THE 
THEATRE, by Helen and Richard 
Lcacrofi. Two of the Methuen Out¬ 
line scries (Methuen 10s. 6d. each) 

THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 
SEA FISHES, by A. Laurence 
Wells; and THE OBSERVER’S 
BOOK OF RAILWAY LOCO¬ 
MOTIVES, by H. C. Casserlcy 
(Warne, 5s. each) 

PUPPETS, by Gordon Murray— 
lull instructions for making puppets, 
with pre.ss-out pattern cards (Puffin 
Picture Books, 3s. 6d.) 

PETS FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, by L. Hugh Newman 
(Museum Press, 15s.) 

GREAT MOMENTS IN THE 
THEATRE, by John Allen; .and 
GREAT MOMENTS IN MOTOR¬ 
ING, by Phil Drackett (Phoenix, 
7s. 6d. each) 



Meet the new children's hero 
at your bookshop 


IsOoSi mat fm' these boohs 


from 

^Alfred 

the 

Great’’ 



Three more 
famous 
lives 
in a 
fine series 


NELSON’S PICTUIIE 

A splciulidly produced series of life stories of great men and 
women, xvritten for children I»y leading authors. All arc lavishly 
illustrated in line and colour, The Swan hy I’cggy Fortniim and 
the other titles by Robert Hodgson. each lOs 6d 

ALVIlliU 'I’lIlO OltlHAX ' 

by MARY FITT 

niLMAlI SIIAKItSl’ICilin 

- by IVOR BROWN 

XIIIO SWAN 

the story of Anna Povlova. 

by HELEN MAY 

‘For younger readers, as I have stressed, before. Nelson’s Pieture 
Biographies cannot he too highly recommended.’ Noel strentreild 


raSBEE 



Just pulilislicil . . t 

Knights 
of St. John 

Gerhart Ellert 

The exciting story of one 
of the most famous Orders 
in world history. lOs 6dnet 


Submarine 

Island 

John Gunn 

This ^onrihPeter Kent book 
is a thrilling adventure of 
flying and naval action. 

8s 6d net 


More About 
Dowbiggins 

Elerida Vipont 

Further adventures of the 
unusual and unpredictable 
Conyers family. 9s 6d net 

Lutterworth Press 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


SNAIL AND THE 
PENNITHORNES 

By BARBARA WILLARD 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 
" This'is a delightful book you will 
all enjoy. It is about a boy and a 
girl who go caravaning with an 
author. The story includes puppetry, 
a child film star,'and a mild adventure, 
but it is not for these I recommend 
it, but for a fresh style and characters 
that come alive. Look out for more 
books by Barbara Willard. She is a 
delightful writer.”—Noel- Strcatfcild 
in Young Ellrabelhaii. 9s. 6cl. net. 

ADVENTURE AT THE 
BLUE COCKATOO 

By IRENE BYERS 
No place could have been more peace¬ 
ful than Port Mercthon. At least, 
that was what Penny and Gillian 
Hogarth felt when they arrived at 
the Blue Cockatoo Inn, to spend a 
holiday there. They arc very.soon 
caught up in a mystery, which Penny’s 
hunches once again help to solve. 

7s. 6d. net, 

CANDY FINDS THE 
CLUE 

By MAUD D. REED 
While spending a holiday with their 
uncle in South Africa, the three 
Bentley children, Jill, Michael and 
Candy, are taken on a safari holiday 
through the Kruger' Park and up 
to the Victoria Falls, and find them¬ 
selves involved in a mystery. 

8s. 6d. net. 

H. L. GEE’S 
STORY BOOK 

A splendid compendium of reading' 
matter for the twelve-year-old by this 
favourite writer. With coloured plates. 

8s, fid. net. 

THE EPWORTH PRESS 

2S-35 City Road, London, E.C. I 
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At a quarter to seven in the evening the strains of 
“ Barwick Green ” are heard in inillions of loudspeakers 
up and down the land—in town flats and village cottages, 
in suburban villas and country mansions, in canteens and 
: hospital wards. For although you may not recognise the 
name, “ Barwick Green” is the lilting, ‘ jaunty signature 
tune of The Archers. And when it is played,on Friday 
September 26 it will be ushering in no le.ss than the 2000th 
episode in the life and fortunes of the homely folk and all 
their friends and neighbours at Ambridge. Little wonder 
that the Archers are the best-known family in Britain. ‘ 


Tn, the past seven years the 
■*- Archers and all the other 
familiar characters who come and 
' go between Ambridge and Felpcr- 
sham,' Horchester and Penny 
Hassett, have become as real to 
many listeners as their own next- 
door neighbours. Siieh listeners 
do not: need to . be told, , for in¬ 
stance, that Pru Harris is to marry 
Tom Forrest, and it would not 
surprise them a bit if one' day 
Mrs. Perkins were to wed old 
Walter Gabriel. 

“ FARMING DICK BARTON ” 

The fact that these radio 
characters are old friends in six or 
seven million households is a fine 
tribute to what the U H C proudly 
declare is the most popular serial 
programme in the , history of 
sound broadcasting. Proudly, too, 
the Midland Region can claim it 
as their own. 

The seed of the idea was sown 
by a Lincolnshire farmer back in 
1948. He startled a meeting of 
agriculturists in Birmingham by 
urging that radio could serve 
farmers best by running a serial— 
“a sort of farming Dick Barton,” 

Godfrey ■ Bascley, then agri¬ 
cultural producer for Midland 
Region, was immediately taken 
with the idea. So much-so that 
the scriptwriters of the thrilling 
Dick Barton scries, Edward J, 
Mason and Geoffrey Webb, were 
enlisted to write an “everyday 
story of country folk.” Since 
January 1951, each taking it by 


turns of four weeks on and four 
off, this wonderful pair have 
written the ten million words that 
bring U.S to the 2000lh edition on 
Fridify. 

What other prograrhmc can rival 
The Archers in its blend of sheer 
entertainment and hard fact? So 
■ true to life and natural is it that 
it is easy to overlook ’ the skill 
and rcscarch'whieh Editor Bascley 
and the scriptwriters put into 
every episode. ' 

Their job is threefold. First, of 
course, the Archers provide first- 
class entertainment in' a - warmly- 
sustained story told with humour 
and pathos. Secondly, they take 
townsfolk right into the farmyard 
and field and market-place to dis¬ 
cover what farming life really is 
like. Thirdly, by a masterly mix¬ 
ture of fact and fiction, the 
Archers not only hold'the'.intcrcst 
of farmers and their wives, but 
provide them with valuable, up-to- 
the-minute information. 

SEEING FOR THEMSELVES 

Godfrey Raselcy spends a lot 
of time .visiting research stations 
and experimental farms and agri¬ 
cultural conferences. He also goes 
with the scriptwriters to' farms 
and dairies so that they can sec 
for themselves what science and 
engineering are doing- to help 
Britain’s farmers to' fill the nation's ; 
larder. 

Catch Tom Forrest talking over 
a gate to Dan Archer, or Ned' 
Larkin arguing with Waltc'r 
Gabriel, and—unless you arc a 
farmer—you would scarcely notice 
what a wealth of handy advice is 
being thrown in. Amid the chatter 
and Icg-pulling, farmers may bo, 
reminded of the best ways to pre¬ 
vent the spread of foot-and-mouth 
di,scase, or swine-fever, or fowl 
pest. Townspeople arc being tact¬ 
fully advised to watch their dogs 
at lambing time in the country. 
And maybe there is a word for 
picnickers about having considera¬ 
tion for the farmer and keeping on 
good terms with him. 


IPs smiles all round as Jack Archer and his family arrive at Brookfield 


Proud parents of ttvins—Phillip and Jill Archer 


FOR ALL AGES 

But when all is said and done, 
it is the rich gallery of characters 
who keep the talc everlastingly 
alive. The programme has some¬ 
thing for listeners of all ages. To 
take one instance, Freda Hooper 
and Margaret Lane, who play 
Jennifer and Lillian, daughters of 
Jack and Peggy Archer, arc real 
country children wlio might have 
been brought up in Ambridge— 
had such a place existed! 

Harry Oakes, the actor who 
plays Dan Archer, confesses that 
the people of Ambridge arc as 
real to him as his own circle of 
friends. Gwen Berryman (Doris 
Archer) admits she is very fond 
of her radio “husband” and 
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Tlic Archers of Ambridge—the homely Dan and Doris at the gate of nrookfield Farm A new day dawns for Tom Forrest, the genial gamekeeper ’ 


family.' “Many.people,” she says, 
“do not know where fiction ends 
im The Archers and . truth begins. 
I hardly know myself.” 

As for Chris Gittins, who plays 
that. raspy-voiced old scandal¬ 
monger Walter Gabriel, he dare 
not mention his connection with 
the programme outside the studios. 
Fie is a little worried that he 
might get a number of appeals 
like the one that reached him 
recently from the leader of a 
Girl Guide troop. Having heard 
that Walter had started a bus ser¬ 
vice between Ambridge and Bor- 
chester, she wrote to him asking 
what ho would charge for taking 
20 of her girls to a jamboree 1 

When Dan mentioned ■ on the 
radio that he had advertised in 
“The Borchester Echo” for a 
ifarm-workcr, more than a hundred 
applications were received, dozens 
with testimonials enclosed. 

Yes, they iirc very real, them 
Archers—Dan and Doris, Phil 
and Christine, Jack and Peggy, 
and Uncle Tom Forrest and all. 
Long may . they continue to 
delight us. 









Ernest Thomson That great character Walter Gabriel 


TIic enterprising Mr. Fairbrotlicr 


Cliristinc Johnson and her beloved horse Midnight 
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TAKING CARE OF 
YOUR PETS 

13. The White Rat 

By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 


The Children's Newshaher, September 27, 1953 



]J^OT many mothers—or sisters, 
either, for that matter—like 
having white rats about the home. 
All the same, they are popular 
with most boys, for they are 
among the cheapest of pets to buy 
and become exceedingly tame. 

If you can persuade your 
mother to let you keep a white 
rat, go to a good pet shop and 
get one about a month old. Look 
for one with a thick and silky 
coat, an alert look about the eye, 
and plenty of flesh. Look care¬ 
fully to sec that the coat is not 
patchy, lie quiet and gentle when 
you first handle your new pet, 
picking it up by grasping it round 
the body. You will never succeed 
in taming a rat if you pick it up 
by its tail, for this is cruel. 

Handled with care, your pet will 
soon become tame 
enough to let out of 
the cage to run round 
the shed in which it 
is kept. If you are 
handy with tools you 
can make a cage 
yourself of very hard 
wood, an ideal size 
being 24 inches by 12 
by 12. The door 
should fit tightly; in¬ 
deed, the cage should 
have no badly-fitting 
pieces of wood, for 
the rat will be tempted 
to gnaw them at the 
edges. The cage should have a 
sawdust covering on the floor, and 
a small box for your pet to sleep 
in. Given some soft hay or nest¬ 
ing material like dried moss, it 
will carry this inside the box for 
itself. 

Lively and intelligent little 
animals, white rats.also appj-eciate 
odd toys and a swing. 


Dog biscuits, meal, rolled oats, 
and a little pinch of sunflower 
seed make the ideal staple food 
for a pet rat, plus an occasional 
treat of a little lettuce, carrot, or 
ripe apple. 

You should avoid giving it 
sweets'and chocolate, and'see that 
it has clean water to drink rather 
than rrrilk, which can prove harm¬ 
ful if it turns sour. Properly 
looked after and kept in a nice 
clean cage out of the cold, your 
pet white rat may live for anything 
up to five years. 

That is all for now, but do not 
forget to ask me about your Pet 
Problems. Please send them to 
Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S., Ilfra¬ 
combe Zoo Park, North Devon. 
And please, enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope for the reply. 


An elephant at the Vincennes 
Zoo, Paris, grabbed a tourist’s 
handbag with its trunk and then 
ate it. Bag, passport, photographs, 
and money all vanished—every¬ 
thing, in fact, except the metal 
clasp, a lipstick, and a powder 
compact. 


Links with 
Nelson 

Next Monday will be the 200lh 
anniversary of the birth of Nelson, 
and the day has been chosen for 
Tc-opening the doors of the 
Admiralty’s Old Building in 
Whitehall. Dating from 1725, the 
Old Building was damaged by fire 
in December 1955, and has since 
been modernised; but its historic 
features have been carefully pre¬ 
served, and it has many reminders 
of Nelson. 

Facing the entrance of the old 
hall stands Baily’s original model 
for the statue in Trafalgar Square. 
A small room nearby is the one 
in which the great little admiral 
lay in state on the night before 
burial in St. Paul’s on January 9, 
1806. Another room, called the 
Captain’s Waiting Room, contains 
the Admiralty’s relics of Nelson. 


BALLOONS BY POST 

Two labelled balloons released 
last month during a carnival at 
Eastleigh, Hampshire, have now 
been returned by post. One came 
by registered mail from Poland. 
The other was sent from East 
Germany with a letter in English 
—written in a school during 
Engli.sh lessons. 


When sheep are trapped by 
heavy falls of snow on the bleak 
hills of North Derbyshire, some 
of their rescuers may be boys 
from Sheffield. 

Some of them have recently 
been receiving special instruction 
in this hard and bitter work after 
they had asked to be enrolled 
among the sheep-rescuers. 

The scheme first began after 
thoughtless visitors had damaged 
stone walls, left open field gates 
which enabled sheep to stray, and 
generally made a nuisance of 
themselves around Castlcton and 
other villages of the Peak District. 

So the Young Farmers’ Clubs 


Next Saturday, September 27, 
will be a memorable day in the 
annals of Lichfield, that ancient 
and lovely city almost at the heart 
of England. Its narrow streets will 
echo to the tread of thousands 


of Derbyshire, open to boys and 
girls of eleven to 25, said; “Let’s 
tell people about the country.” 

In recent months teams of 
Young Farmers have visited many 
youth clubs in Sheffield, and other 
northern towns and cities, talking 
about life in the countryside. 
Even when competing against the 
noise of dance miisic and rowdy 
games, they have found them¬ 
selves gradually drawing, an 
audience. 

Soon parties from the youth' 
clubs .were invited to visit the 
Derbyshire farms, and they have 
shared in the Club activities with 
Young Farmers. 


mission and began his great task 
of converting all Mercia to 
Christianity. And at the Cathe¬ 
dral steps they will be met by the 
Right Reverend A. Strefton Reeve, 
95th Bishop of Lichfield. 


And now trained teams arc 
ready for the winter. Next time 
a blizzard rages across the Derby- 
.shire ,hills and hungry sheep get 
buried beneath the snow, it may 
well be some of these Shelfield 
boys who help to dig them out. 


mmi POUNDS or chad 

Cromer fishermen recently 
hauled up a crab weighing over 
nine pounds. Too big to get into 
the crab pot, it came up, rather 
foolishly, clinging to the outside. 
It measured lOJ inches across the 
shell, and had pincers no less than 
161 inches long. 



COSTLY MEAL 


of young people, 
joined in a Pilgrimage 
of Youth to Lichfield 
Cathedral. All Angli¬ 
cans between the ages 
of 14 and 30 who live 
in the diocese have 
been invited to take 
part. 

The young pilgrims 
will make their way— 
some on foot, others 
on cycles—to a meet¬ 
ing-place outside the 
city. And there, on 
Saturday, they will 
a.s.scmble in groups 
and walk in proces¬ 
sion to the lovely 
cathedral for their 
service of dedication. 

They will look up 
to those three slender 
spires, known far and 
wide as the Ladies of 
the Vale. They will 
stand near the spot 
where, in a.d. 669, 
St. Chad of North¬ 
umbria established his 



Sheep rescue-parties get ready 


LOUIS PASTEUR—picture-story of one of the world’s greatest life-savers (13) 



Pasteur and his wife escaped unhurt from the A handsome snm of monc,y was collected for the Pasteur was particularly delighted with the Though Pasteur’s health was now falling, he in- 
Ciirtliquake, and they returned to their home at new Pasteur Institute in Paris, people of many large and magniriccntly-cquipped laboratories sisted on going every day to the Hydrophobia 
Arbois. Soon afterwards a British Government nations contributing towards it. A plot of at the new Institute—a striking contrast with Clinic of the Institute, and supervising all that 
Commission which had investigated Pasteur’s land was bought, and building operations began, the poky garrets in which lie had to work in his went on there. Often he would give money to 
method of preventing rabies, expressed com- Every day, after attending to his patients, early days. The Institute was to be a research the poorer patients, but it was always the children 
plete agreement with it. This was an answer to Pasteur used to go and watch the Institute and teaching centre as well as a dispensary for who most aroused his compassion. “ When I sec 
his critics, and triumphantly he laid the British taking shape. It was to be the first of many the treatment of rabies. It was officially opened a child,” he said, “ he inspires me with two feel- 
report on the table at the meeting of the French built in difl’erent parts of the world for the by the Prcsidcnl of the French republic on ings : tenderness for what he is now, respect for 
Academy of Sciences in 1887. preventive treatment of r.abics. November 14, 1888. what he may become hereafter.” 

For how long will the great man live to carry on his work ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 

■ V IPNNINGS, 




by Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings draws an unflattering 
portrait of Mr. Wilkins in his 
geography book, which is in¬ 
advertently collected and given in 
to the master. With the help of 
his friends, Jennings plans to rub 
out the drawing when Mr. Wilkins 
is absent from the staff room, but 
the plan misfires and the master's 
suspicions are aroused by, the 
boys' behaviour. 

16. Underslinly ior Juniiings 

A s Mr. Wilkins turned to go 
buck into the stall room he 
saw Mr. Hind crossing the hall on 
his return from his tour of duty. 

“Finished marking your books 
already?” his colleague inquired. 

Mr. Wilkins shook his head. “ 1 
think. I’ll wait-till the morning. 
There are too many interruptions 
at this time of day.” 

“i shouldn’t leave 
it too long,” Mr. Hind 
observed. “The Head 
will bo wanting your 
Form placings as 
soon as possible, so 
I should get them 
through to him to¬ 
morrow by hook or 
by crook it I were 
you.” 

Mr. Wilkins winced 
and drew in his 
breath sharply. “Will 
you please not use 
that idiotic expres¬ 
sion, Hind!” he said 
warmly. “ Fye had 
enough h o o k c r y- 
crookery, not to men¬ 
tion jiggery-pokery, 
in the last twenty 
minutes to keep me 
going tor quite a long 
time!” 

Mr. Wilkins turned 
on his heel and stalked into the 
staff room. The door slammed 
loudly behind him. 

The failure of the secret mission 
to the stall room left Jennings’ 
supporters in a despondent frame 
■ of mind. His suggestion that they 
should make a further attempt to 
retrieve the tell-tale portrait was 
greeted with grunts of disapproval. 

No second helping 

“No jolly fear. I’ve had enough 
of that caper,” Atkinson com¬ 
plained ■ as the dormitory bell 
sounded, and the boys made their 
way upstairs to bed. “I’ve been 
blown up once ; already by Old 
Wilkie because of you and your 
famous drawing, and I don’t want, 
a second helping, ' thanks . very 
much.” 

Jennings pglled a long face. 
“It’s all very well for you, Atki. 
lint it you were in my place and 
it was your geog. book we wanted 
to get hold of 


“Well, we’ve done our best,” 
Temple interrupted. “From now 
on it’s up to you, Jen. You can’t 
expect us to go on running ghastly 
risks for your sake for the rest 
of our lives.” , 

Even Darbishirc’s loyalty wilted 
at the thought of having to brave 
Mr. Wilkins’ wrath a second time. 
He was willing, he explained, to 
go to great lengths to help his 
friend. At the same time there 
must be a limit to his self-sacrifice; 
and to Darbishire’s way of think¬ 
ing Mr. Wilkins was certainly the 
limit! 

“I’ll keep watch for you if you 
decide to have another bash,” he 
volunteered. “Hut what with Old 
Wilkie sticking around the place 
like a hermit. I’m not going in 
again by myself.” 



“But there's no time to have 
another bash,” Jennings objected. 
“For all we know, he may be 
marking the wretched tests at this 
moment.” 

Darbishirc shook his head. 
“No, ho won't. He told me he 
probably wouldn’t be doing them 
until tomorrow, what with all the 
interruptions he was getting. So 
if you try again before breakfast 
-I reckon you’ve still got a chance.” 

Facing the problem 

As ho lay in bed that evening 
after the light had been put out, 
Jennings grappled with the prob¬ 
lem that faced-him. The situation 
was urgent. If Mr. Wilkins in¬ 
tended to, mark their books the 
following day the drawing would 
have to be erased before break¬ 
fast, as Darbishirc had suggested. 
At first glance this seemed an ex¬ 
cellent moment to carry out the 
operation, for none of the masters 
would be downstairs at such an 


early hour. On the other hand, 
this was the time scheduled for 
his piano practice. In the adjoin¬ 
ing room Mr. Wilkins would be 
getting dressed, and would be 
sure to knock on the wall if the 
flow of music was interrupted for 
more than a few moments. If 
only he could think of some, way 
of allaying the master’s suspicions 
just long enough to enable a visit 
to the staff room to be carried 
out. 

Suddenly Jerinings caught his 
breath and .sat bolt upright as a 
brilliant idea flashed into his mind. 
Why, of course! With a little 
help from Darbishirc he could 
devise a foolproof method of 
covering his absence from the 
piano stool. 

“Wizard Wheeze” 

In a hoarse whisper he called 
to Darbishirc, who was composing 
himself for slumber in the neigh¬ 
bouring bed. “Hey, Darbi, wake 
up! I’ve just had a wizard 
wheeze.” 

“Uh?” came in sleepy tones 
from under the blankets. 

“Yes, it’s about rubbing out that 
drawing, I couldn’t think how to 
do it, and then suddenly in a flash 
it came to me. Just like that. 
Bingo!” He paused, overcome by 
the .sheer brilliance of his brain¬ 
wave. 

“Well, go on,” yawned Darbi¬ 
shirc. “What happened after 
Bingo came to you in a flash?” 

“Well, Old Wilkie always bangs 
on the wall if I stop practising- 
for more than a tenth of a second, 
so. I thought if 1 could get some¬ 
one to go on playing Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G while I nip down to 
the staff room ...” 

“It’s no good expecting me to 
do that,” Darbishirc objected. 
“I’ve only got up to The Jolly 
Sailor Boy in Easy Pieces for 
Little Fingers.” 

Trying to explain 

“No one’s .asking you to play 
it! What I’m trying to explain 
is that there’s a gramophone 
record of that piece in the music 
room.” ' 

“What, The Jolly Sailor?” 

“No, you clodpoll. Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G. Mr. Hind played 
it to me during'my music lesson 
some weeks ago, so all you’ve got 
to do is . . .” 

“Hey! Stop that talking over 
there!” 

The tones of Bromwich I, the 
dormitory prefect, cut sharply 
across the explanation, and Jen¬ 
nings relapsed into silence. In 
any case, there was no need for 
further discussion, he told himself. 
Old Darbishirc would soon find 
out what-he had to do when the 


time came to put the plan into 
-operation. 

At half-past .seven the next 
morning Jennings - entered the 
music room and began to thump 
out his spirited rendering of 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G. After 
a few bars he ceased playing and 
listened to make sure that Mr. 
Wilkins was keeping his usual 
check on what was happening in 
the adjoining room. Sure enough, 
there came a sharp tapping on the 
wall—the. customary signal to stop 
wasting time and proceed with the 
practice. 

Five minutes later an anxious- 
looking Darbishirc poked his head 
round the door of the.music room. 
“Here I am,” he announced in a 
stage whisper. “What have I got 
to do?” 

Impatient tapping 

“Nip over to that cupboard in 
the corner,” Jennings replied, 
breaking off in the middle of a 
bar. “There’s a rack full of 
gramophone records on the top 
shelf, and somewhere among them 
you’ll find one of the Minuet in 
G.” 

“1 don’t see why you can’t do it 
yourself,” Darbishirc complained 
as he opened .the cupboard. As 
though in answer to his query, an 
impatient tapping sounded on the 
other side of the wall. 

“That’s why I can't do it my¬ 
self,” Jennings replied, hastily 
continuing with his' practice. 

After some minutes of patient 
search, Darbishirc found the 
record and placed it on the turn¬ 
table. Then he switched on the 
record player and held the pick¬ 


up arm poised above the groove. 
“Say when,” he mouthed across 
the room to the painstaking 
pianist. 

Jennings stopped playing. 
“Better not make it too sudden or 
Old Wilkie may spot the dilfer- 
enco,” he reasoned. “We’ll just 
give him time to . . .” 

At that moment Mr. Wilkins 
knocked on the wall and Jennings 
nodded to his assistant. “Okay! 
Get cracking,” he ordered. 

Immediately the sound of the 
Minuet in: G was wafted once 
again round the music room. 
There was admittedly a difference 
in the quality of the playing, for 
the piece had been recorded by a 
pianist of international repute 
whose style and touch were of a 
somewhat higher standard than 
the usual thump-pause-thump ren¬ 
dering favoured by John Chris¬ 
topher ..Timothy Jennings. But 
this distinction was lost on the 
two boys. 

Job to do 

“Super, isn’t it?” crowed Darbi¬ 
shirc. ,“It sounds just like you 
playing. I bet Old Wilkie will be 
pleased. He’ll think . . .” 

“Don’t waste time nattering, 
Dai'bi. I’ve got a job to do,” said 
Jennings as he made for the door. 
“I’ll probably be back before the 
record finishes, but if I’m not, 
just start it playing over again.” 

He flashed an encouraging smile 
at his assistant and hurried from 
the'room. The sound of Beet¬ 
hoven’s Minuet in G followed him 
along the corridor and down the 
stairs towards the staff room. 

To be coniimtetl 
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WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO 


Mantids come by air 

Jnterestino newcomers to the 
London Zoo are two pray¬ 
ing mantids. They are the gift of 
a Kentish lady who had been holi¬ 
daying in New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

“For the air journey,” said Mr, 
George Ashby, overseer of the 
insect house, “she placed them in 
plastic food containers, packed 
with a lot of greenery so that they 
should not be bumped about on 
the journey. 

“These mantids are a type we 
seldom get at the Zoo. They are 
three inches long, with bright 
green bodies. Both are females, 
so we are hoping that one or both 
of them may shortly lay eggs. 
Like their better-known relatives 
from the tropics, the mantids are 
voracious creatures. They sit up 
in an oddly devotional posture, 
looking exactly as if they were 
‘ saying their prayers,’ until a fly 
or a moth comes within range 
of them. Then they seize the prey 
with the utmost fury and eat it 
at great speed.” 

Runaway Stork 

In the bird section the main 
news just lately has been provided 
by the foot-tall African white- 
bellied stork. “Little John,” as 


they call this bird, has celebrated 
his first anniversary in the Gardens 
by an attempt to escape. 

The stork took off from its 
paddock at the ostrich house and 
flew up on to the roof of the 
reptile house. As it paused for a 
breather, keepers tried to close in 
upon the bird. But before any¬ 
one could approach near enough 
it flew off into Regent’s Park. 

Two keepers ran after it and 
saw it land. Then, by stalking it 
from opposite directions, they 
managed to capture it. 

“How the stork got into the 
air is a mystery,” a Zoo official 
commented. “We had its wings 
clipped only a week or two ago, 
but apparently the keepers did not 
remove quite enough of the flight- 
feathers. We were very glad to 
recover this bird, as it is the only 
one of its kind that we have.” 

Cobras which live 
in water 

A pair of cobras newly arrived 
at the Zoo arc being e.xhibited 
in water. For these are cobras 
with a difference. They are, in 
fact, Storm’s water-cobras, a 
species found only in one corner 
of the , globe—a comparatively 
small area of Lake Tanganyika. 


“About five feet long and with 
nearly black skins, the cobras 
were caught for us in fishing nets 
by a retired game warden,” a Zoo 
official told me. “They are just 
as venomous as ordinary land 
cobras. Each has the typical 
cobra hood, though rather smaller 
than the land cobra’s. They are 
fish-eaters, of course, and normally 
we give them cut-up whiting.” 

Tortoise exchange 

At the reptile house an interest¬ 
ing newcomer is a South African 
bowsprit tortoise, so-called be¬ 
cause of a curious projection of 
the fore part of the shell. “The 
species is not very common over 
here,” Overseer R. A. Lanworn, 
of the reptile section, told me. 
“But we learned that a man in 
Middlesex had one of these 
tortoises, and we have exchanged 
one of our Bell’s hinged tortoises 
for the bowsprit. 

“Incidentally,-the last bowsprit 
tortoise we had here, in 1951, 
caused considerable amusement— 
and a certain amount of con¬ 
sternation—to many visitors. He 
used ,to push his ‘ bowsprit ’ be¬ 
neath his companions and, using 
it as a lever, turn them over on 
their backs. We must wait and 
see if this one docs the same.” 


GOOD WORK 
BY YOUNG 
NATURALISTS 

Britain’s Nature Reserves, many 
of them managed , by local 
societies, have recently been the 
scene of much skilful activity by 
schoolboy naturalists. 

In many parts of the country, 
for instance, there are now sanctu¬ 
aries well equipped with specially- 
made nesting boxes. 

Pupils of Boolham School, York, 
for example, made more than 
three dozen ne.sting boxes for the 
birds of the Moorlands Nature 
Reserve, Yorkshire. They also 
built bridges to carry visitors 
through the Askham Bog, near 
York, where grasshopper warblers 
and many rare insects and marsh 
plants thrive along the dykes. 

THINNING THE TREES 

At Cotterill Clough Nature 
Reserve, home of one of the few 
pairs of badgers still breeding near 
Manchester, boys of the 1st 
Altrincham Troop of Scouts have 
encouraged the growth of wild 
flowers by thinning out the 
sycamores which were robbing 
them of light. 

In future we arc likely to hear 
of much more practical work by 
boys and girls to benefit our wild 
life. 

The new Council for Nature, 
representing 50,000 members of 
local wild life societies, under the 
patronage of Prince .Philip, is 
planning to set up holiday training 
camps for young volunteers who 
are prepared to spend pait of 
their spare time making life easier 
for wild birds, mammals, and 
flowers. 


Bamboo shoots for Chi-Chi 



Thousands of visitors have been 
making .special trips to see Chi- 
Chi, the Giant Panda on view at 
the London Zoo. 

Now getting on for two years 
of age, she was only about six 
months old when captured in the 
mountains of south-western Chin.a 
and sent to the Peking Zoo. From 
there she was obtained by an 
Austrian animal collector in ex¬ 
change for some other creatures. 

Chi-Chi is treated like the star 
of the show that she is. ! Flown 
to England from Frankfurt, she 


was given a special home near the 
lion house and a three-tier stand 
was put up for her visitors. 

Her special diet of bamboo 
shoots has been supplied regularly 
from Cornwall,' for Giant Pandas 
arc strict vegetarians. They find 
their food in the bamboo forests 
of the Himahayas, Upper Burma, 
and the Chinese provinces of 
Yunnan and Szechwan. They live 
above the mountain snow line and 
so need thick fur coats. 

Chi-Chi is one of the only four 
Giant P.andas now in captivity. 
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trees. Here we see' a number of 



names of the trees from which 
they have come are jumbled. Can 
you sort them out? 

rORMINC, THE FLOWERS 

By Unking each wont in the first 
list with another in the second list, 
you will form the names of six 
wild flowers. 

■ Ragged, hawk, cranes, cuckoo, 
hen, crow. 

Weed, foot, pint, robin, bane, 
bill. 


"y^iro were the three that were 
great swordsmen? 

What were the three that were 
blind? 

Who were the three that fol¬ 
lowed a star? 

What were the three that ate 
porridge? 

I’EOl’LE AND PLACES 

Here are five famous characters 
and the plac: with which they are 
associated. Unfortunately, they 
have become mixed up. Can you 
sort them out ? 

Q-ULLivur—D otheboys Hall. 
Nicholas Nickleby—Hamelin. 
Peter Pan—Rugby School, 

Pied Piper—Never Never Land. 
Tom Drown—Lilliput. 

QUITE ENOUGH 
The answer to each clue ends 
with the same four letters. 

'■J’iiE sea was very . 

He found the meat . 

Dread is made of .' 

The horse pulled the . 

This mixture should cure my . 

The leaf is on the . 

ROCK CAKE 

(^UANOE the word ROCK into 
CAKE in only four steps, 
changing one letter at a time. 


A QUESTION OF. LITTER 
J^ARY had a sandwich lunch 
In paper while as snow. 

We all know where the sandwich 
went, 

Dut where did the paper go? 

H'illi mkiwwicilxeincnis to 
the Ni'nbliry IVeekly News 

USEFUL PENCIL SHARPENER 
J^r.P.i’iMO your pencil point sharp 
is a great help in setting out 
work neatly and making accurate 
measurements. The sketch shows 



a convenient way of keeping a 
sharpening block at hand. A piece 
of glasspaper, glued to three-ply 
wood, is screwed under the edge 
of work table or bench. It is 
easily pushed forward when 
needed and can be folded back 
when not in use. 


THE SCOUT 

'J'o Scout H.Q. in Jungle Town 
Came a largo bear (white), and 
a small bear (brown). 

The senior Scout, a crocodile. 

Looked up from the camp fire 
with a smile. 

“Sit down with me,” he said to 
the bears. 

They sat on ihc ground, there 
weren’t .any chairs. 

“Sit down,” said he, “and have 
some soup.” 

Then the large bear said, “Can 1 
join your troop? 

That’s what I came to see you 
about. 

I’ve always wanted to be a Scout.” 

“Of course,” said the Croc. “We 
welcome you;, 

And will your small friend join 
us, too?” 

The bear gave his nose a thought¬ 
ful rub. 

“I don’t know,” he said, "He’s 
already a cub!” 

HOWLER 

A PEASANT is noted for its 
brilliant plumage and delicate 

flesh which is delicious to eat. 



IT’S AN ILL WIND, SAYS .TACKO 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given in the last column 

bizarre 


1. lie cannot be defiecicd. 

A—Turned from his purpose. 
B—Quietened down. 

C—^Tnken to court. 

2. The facts arc irrefutable. 

A —Unpleasant to face. 

B—Not very convincing. 

C—Cannot be disproved. 

3. His aesthetic sense is well 

developed. 

A—Appreciates beautiful 

things. 

B—Always wide awake. 

C—Good at games. 


4. 


She was wearing 
clothes. 

A—Odd in appearance. 
B—Cheap in quality. . 

C—Smart and elegant. 


be 


5. My helpers refuse to 

placated. 

A—Moved hither and thither. 
B—Won back to friendship. 

C—Made to look silly. 

6. Please assimilate this informa¬ 

tion. 

A—Spread it widely. 

B—Keep it dark. 

C—Thoroughly digest it. 



with our pedal cars. Then if wc fix up sails wc can have some races.” They 
had a wonderful, if somewhat humpy, time of it, and each won several races. 
“ Come on, let’s have a race fight across that stretch,” cried Jacko. “ Right,” 
said Chimp. “ Ready ? Go ! Releasing the brakes—which merely meant 
lifting their feet from the ground—they set off, Chiinj) winning easily. But 
this was only because Jacko had to stop for his cap, which the wind whipped 
off at a crucial stage in the race. “ I can lose the race,” grinned Jacko, “ but 
I daren’t lose iny cap.” 


THINGS THEY MIGHT SAY ! 

“ J can’t go straight,” said the 
corkscrew. 

“I’m a bit of a bore,” said the 
gimlet. 

“I’m a sharp fellow myself,” 
knife explained. 

“Rut I come to the point 
quickly,” said pin. 

“I’m often going on strike,” 
cried clock. 

“And I live in stirring times,” 
said spoon. 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Mars is in the 
cast and Saturn and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
east and Mer¬ 
cury is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may appear at nine 
p.m. on Sunday, September 28. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A To deflect in to turn nsidc ; to swerve 
from n riglit line or proper course, (From 
Jaitiii de, from and Jloctere, to bend, turn.) 

2. C Irrefutable menus that cannot be 
di.sprovcd. (From Latin ir-, not, re-, 
again, Qnd/ulih's,.unrcliab!c.) 

3. A Aesthetic means connected with, or 
possessing, a sense of beauty.. (From 
Greek aisthetihos, perceptive.) 

4. A Bizarre means odd; fantastic; gro¬ 
tesque, (From Spanish hizurro^ furious, 
brave.) 

5. B To placate is to win over ; to pacify. 
(From Latin pJacare, to soothe.) 

6. C To assimilate is to absorb into;, to 
convert into n like substance, ns food in 
the body,- (From Latin assimilis, like.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Diagonal ivord Autumn leaves. Ilaw- 

Spine thorn; willow 5 alder; beech; 

a W a k e holly ; chestnut; maple ; 

t c K t h cherry ; sycamore elder ; 

1 i u E r aspen ; hornbeam. 

6 h A r 1* Forming the flowers. Ragged 

, Robin; Hawkrwced ; cranes- 

lUstoricol sum I”"! cuAoo-pint : hen- 

bane ; crow-loot. 

1 0 6 6 Strange ' dogs. Sealyliam ; - 

1 8 0 5 dalniHtian; boxer; spaniel; 

' Pekingese ; husky ; poodle. 

3) 2 0 7 1 Sets of three.' The Throe 

- - - • Musketeers ? Three Blind 

9 5 7 Mice ; Three Wise Men ; 

' ■ Three Bears. 

1 6 6 5 People and places. CulHvcr 
9 5 7 —L illiput; Nicliolas 

. . . Nickelby—Dotheboys Hall; 

6) 7 0 8 Peter l*an — Never-Never 

- - ■■ — - Land; PiedPiper—IIainelin; 

118 Tom Brown—llugby School. 

Quito enough. Rough; tough; dough; 

plough ; cough ; bough. 

Rock cake. Rock, rack, race, rake, cake. 
Animal medley. Cheetah ; Antelope ; Moose ; 
Elephant; Leopard—Camel. 
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They mahe the laws 
of rugby 


'piiE new rugby season is only 
a few weeks old, but players 
and spectators all agree that the 
new laws introduced last winter 
are a success, bringing about a 
faster and more attractive game. 

The laws were introduced by 
the International Board, which 
frames and gives rulings on the 
laws of rugby throughout the 
world. The Board came into being 
in 1890 as the result of a referee’s 
decision. 

In the England-Scotland Inter¬ 
national of 1886, Dr, Scriven of 
Ireland awarded England a try 
following a “knock-back” by the 
Scots, who promptly protested on 
the grounds that “knocking back” 
was illegal under the laws of the 


time, framed then by the Rugby 
Union. England upheld the 
referee. 

The dispute, which caused a 
cancellation of England-Scotland 
matches, led to the setting up of 
an independent committee—the 
International Board—to act as 
arbiters of all such matters as 
would be likely to arise in the 
future. The Board’s present con¬ 
stitution is two representatives 
each from England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and one each 
from South Africa, New Zealand, 
and Australia. ' It assembles 
annually on the morning of the 
England-Scotland match at (in 
alternate years) Twickenham and 
Murrayfield. 


ITALY PREFERS UNION 


Although there are some 80 
Rugby Union clubs in Italy, 
the country does not play any 
international matches. But most 
of her leading players will be in 
action in this country on Novem¬ 
ber 1, when Italy plays London at 
Twickenham. 

Meanwhile, we can get an idea 
of their standard, for the Milan 
club is in England to play 
leading club sides. On Saturday 
they meet the Wasps and next 


Wednesday they will play the 
Saracens. 

At one time it was thought that 
most of the Italian clubs would 
switch to Rugby League, oilers 
being made to arrange for coach¬ 
ing in this country, and also for. 
international matches to be played 
against Britain, France, Australia, 
and New Zealand. But Italy, it 
seems, prefers Union, except in the 
north-cast, where 20 clubs have 
formed a Rugby League. ■ 



When 

mother 

says 

Sheila Clark, one of 
Britain’s team in the 
recent world cycling 
championship, is timed 
by her mother as she 
starts off for a practice 
spin from her home in 
Twickenham, Middle¬ 
sex, 


SPORTS QUIZ 

4. Which countries take part in 
tire International Rugby Cham¬ 
pionship? 

2. With which sport do you 
associate Silverstonc? 

3. Who will be the manager of 
England’s cricket team in Australia 
this winter? 

4. Which soccer team is nick¬ 
named “The Hammers”? 

5. Can you name the cricketer 
who has been called “The Second 
Bradman ”? 

6. When were the first Modern 
Olympic Games held? 
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First meeting 
against Poland 

'J'nis Wednesday the England 
Undcr-23 XI meet Poland on 
the Shcllicld Wednesday F.C. 
ground. This will be the first-ever 
international match between the 
two countries, and the Football 
Association is taking the oppor¬ 
tunity of “trying out” some of 
our most promising young foot¬ 
ballers, players who may soon be 
called upon for “full” inter¬ 
nationals. 

On Saturday, at Bournemouth, 
England’s amateurs meet Northern 
Ireland. This is the 13th match 
between these countries’ amateur 
footballers since the war, England 
having won nine, and Ireland 
three. 
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Sporting Flashb acks 


SroKECiTY hm 

fdkmek en^l^nd 

FORWARD 

mn\mmm 

WASTAUdiHTTO 
PLAYRUtSBY 
WHEN A SCHOOLBOY 
AT HANLEY HISH SCHOOL 

RE^TILLdOESro 
SCHOOL —70 
TEACH Soccer 


Qn INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL, 

DENNIS PLAYED ONLY ONCE AtSAlNST 
SCOTLAND, But SCORED FouRCiOALS 
IN THE MATCH — April, 1^)55. 



J.U. JOWE - A MA%SN£ 
COMHEEPER V/HO PLAYEO FOH 
Tottenham hotspuiz and 
MILLWALL MAN'i' i'EAZS ACO - ■ 
USED To tare penalty RICRS. 
STARTINCi HIS RUN-UP FROM HIS 
OWN (30AL and Putting the full 
weight of his is stone into HIS KICR.' 


mC^NAMED’Tm'i 
HE ONCE PUNCHED 
A BALL 76 YARDS’, 

2 INCHED AND 
ON ANOTHER 
OCCAS/ONIC/CNEO 
IT g4-yAIZDS, 

2 FEET (RISE ■ 
To FALL) 




Some lips from father 

Racing driver Reg Parnell has retired from the track hnt his 
son, Tim, is now in his first full season of motor racing. 
They arc discussing things over the engine of a Cooper Climax. 


SENIOR AND JENIOR CHAMPlOiS 


'J'liERE will be at least one new 
champion at Wimbledon next 
summer, for Althea Gibson, 
winner of the ladies’ singles in the. 
past two years, has decided' to 
retire. She is to concentrate on a 
singing career. 

Miss Gibson has dominated 
women’s tennis for two years, and 
her absence will certainly make 
the championship more “ open ” 
than ever. Darlene Hard and 
Beverley Fleitz of America; 
Maria Bueno of Brazil; and 
Angela • Mortimer, Christine 
Truman, and' Ann Haydon will 
all have excellent chances of win¬ 
ning for the first time. 

With Christine Truman deciding 
not to play and the others who 
won last year being too old, all 
five titles changed hands in the 
junior lawn tennis championships 
of Great Britain. 

The boys’ singles was won by 
18-ycar-old Michael Harvey of 
Worcestershire, who beat the 
Yorkshire junior champion, Roger 
Taylor, in the final. Sixteen-year- 
old Roger was also in the boys’ 
doubles final, winning with W.~ J. 
King of Millfield School, Somer¬ 
set. The outstanding girl player 
was undoubtedly C. Webb of 


Northamptonshire. She won the 
singles, was on the winning side in 
the girls’ doubles, and was losing 
finalist in the mixed doubles. 

One of the most promising 
players at this lunior Wimbledon 
was Stanley Matthews, son of the 
famous soccer pl.ayer. Although 
he was knocked out in the first 
round (by a boy three years older), 
12-year-oki Stanley impressed 
everyone with his play. He 
recently became the youngest boy 
ever to win the Lancashire junior 
title. 

Finnish athletes 
in London 

JjONDON’s White City should 
house a capacity crowd on 
Friday and Saturday, for Fin¬ 
land’s athletes will be competing 
against a full English team. This 
is the first meeting between the 
two countries since 1937, when a 
British team was beaten in Fin¬ 
land by 67 points to 92. They 
also won on their previous visit to 
Britain, at Glasgow in 1935. 

This will be an all-male match, 
for women’s athletics have not 
made the same progress in Finland 
as in other European countries. 


Once was enough 

^iiE F.A. News reports this 
announcement seen in a 
sports goods shop in Stuttgart; 
BARGAIN! Complete referee’s 
(soccer) kit, including boots, stop¬ 
watch, whistle, etc. Only once 
used ... 


Tommy and son 



Tom Docherty, Arsenal wing-half, 
evidently believes in nn early 
start if one wishes to become a 
good footballer, for licrc he is 
seen lending a helping hand to 
his two-year-old son, Tommy, 

New books for 
young sportsmen 

JJaymond Glendennino has 
picked a first-rate team to take 
the field in his Book of Sport for 
Boys , 1959 (Andrew Dakers, 
10s. 6d.). Colin Cowdrey, Trevor 
Bailey, Chris Brasher, and June 
Paul are among the sporting stars 
who contribute, and there are 
many other articles and stories by 
famous contributors which will 
delight all sports fans. 

goccER' enthusiasts will specially 
, enjoy the “Tiger” Book of 
Roy of the Rovers 1959 (Amal¬ 
gamated Press, 7s. 6d.). In addi¬ 
tion to a fine olTering of exciting 
picture stories of soccer, it gives 
useful information about football 
history and hints on training and 
play. One of its most attractive 
features deals with colours of 
famous clubs, at home and over¬ 
seas. 
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